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Lov e and Diplomacy ° 


‘ Pray pardon me, 
For Tam like a boy that hath fuund money— 
Afraid I dream still.’ 


Ir was on a fine September evening, with- 
in my time, (and I am not, I trust, too old to 
be loved,) that Count Anatole L——, of | 
the impertinent and particularly useless pro- 
of altache, walked and 
before the glass in his rooms at the ‘ Arch- 
duke Charles,’ the first hotel, as you know, if 
in the green-belted and 


fession up down 


you have traveled, 


fair city of Vienna. The brass ring was still 
swinging on the end of the bell-rope, and, in) 
a respectful attitude at the door, stood the 
just summoned Signor Attilio, valet and pri- 
vy councillor to one of the handsomest cox- 
combs errant through the world. Signor 
Attilio was a Tyrolese, and, like his master, 
was very handsome. 

Count Anatole had been idling away three | 
golden summer months in the Tyrol, for the 


sole purpose, as far as mortal eyes could see, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


He then put on the conical, slouch-rimmed 
hat, with a tall eagle’s feather stuck jauntily 
on the side, and the two rich tassels pendant 
over his left eye, and the toilet of the 
being completed at thes 


valet 


stood looking at one another with perfect 
gravity—rather transformed, but each appa- 
rently quite at home in his new character. 


* You look like a gentleman, Attilio,’ said 
the count. 
‘Your excellency has caught to admira- 


tion, Varia del pease,’ complimented back 
again the sometime ‘Tyrolese, 
* Attilio!’ 
* Signore ? 
* Do you remember tire lady 
of Friuli?’ 
Attilio began to have a glimmering of things 
the 


’ 


in the forest 


Some three months before, count was 
ut 
deep wood in the mountains which head in 
the Adriatic. 


in the road nearly threw hin from his britska, 


dashing on a rapid postpace, through a 


and looking out at the * anima di poreo!’ of 





ithe postillation, he found his way impeded by 


of disguising his fine Phidian features, ta» } an overset carriage, from whieh three or four 


callow moustache and whiskers. 
ridentes (as Eneas Sylvius has it) being now 
in a condition beyond improvement, Signor | 
Attilio had for some days been rather curious 
to know what course of events would next 
oceupy the diplomatic talents of his master, 


After a turn or two more, taken in silence, 


A bl » * ~e | 
The erines | servants were endeavoring to extract 


Count Anatole stopped in the middle of the 


Tyrolese 


floor, and eyeing the well known 
from head to foot, begged to know ifhe wore 
at the present moment his most becoming 
breeches, jacket, and beaver, 


Attilio was never astonished at thing 


said. 


any 
his master did ors He simply answered 
‘ Si Signore.’ 

* Be so kind as to strip immediately anc 
dress yourself 
the sofa.’ 

As the green, gold-corded jacket, 


breeches, buckles, and stockings, 


aside, Count Anatole threw off his dressing 
gown, and commenced encasing his hand 


some proportions inthe cast off hablonent: 


’ 


in that traveling suit lying on 


knee- 


were laid 


the 


| bod vy of an old may, killed by the accident. 
There 


litraveler, 


was more attractive metal for the 


however, tn the shape of a youn, 
against a tree, apparently about to sink to tli 
a hot full 


ane 


Scien unassisted, To bring of 
receive 


the 


water from the nearest brook, 
on his shoulder, 
She had 


like a 


her falling head was 


fainted 


child, 


jwork of a thought. 


away, and taking her, 


her small white hands, till his heart, 


| ver perfect beauty. 


Animation at last began to return, and as 
the flush was stealing into her lips, another 


carriage drove up with servants in the 
Anatole, 


idered in his new dream, 


livery, and Count thoroughly bewil 


ed them in getting their living mistres: 


dead neaster nito it, and until they were 


ame moment, they | 


A sudded pull-up at a turning! 


and beamiful woman, leaning, pale and faint, |! 


quite 
into his 
ims, he placed her on a bank by the road 
side, bathed ber forehead and lips, and chafed 
with all 


lithe distress of the scene, was quite mad with 


Same 


mechanically assist- 
and 
fairly 











































out of sight, it had never occurred io him 
that he might possibly wish to know the name 
and condition of the fairest piece of work he 
had ever seen from the hands of his Maker. 

An hour before, he had doubled his * be- 
nomano’ to the postillion, and was driving on 
to Vienna as if to sit at a new Congress, 
Now, he stood leaning against the tree at the 
foot of which the 


grass and wild flowers 


showed the print of a new-made pressure, 
and the postillion cracked his whip, and At- 
tilio reminded him of the hour he was losing, 
in Vain. 

He remounted after a while; but the order 
was to go back to the last post-house, 

Three or four months at a solitary alber- 
go in the neighborhood of this adventure, 
passed by the count in scouring the country 
on horseback in every direction, and hy his 
servant in very particular ennui, brings up 
the story nearly to where the scene opens, 

*T have seen her!’ said the count. 

Attilio ouly lifted up his eye brows, 

‘ She is here 

* Felice lei!’ 

‘She Princess Leichstenfels, and, 
by the death of that old man, a widow,’ 

* Vermante ?’ 


in Vienna!’ 
murmured Attilio, 
is the 
responded the valet, with a 
rising inflexion; for he knew his master and 
French morals too well not to foresee a dam- 
per in the possibility of matrimony, 

* Vermante 2’ 
And 


close retirement, 


gravely echoed the count. 


now, listen. in 


The princess lives a 
An old friend or two. and 
a tried servant, are the only persons who see 


You 


to-morrow, 


her. are to contrive to see this servant 


corrupt tim to leave her, and 


recommend me in his) place, 


tuke 


and then vou 


ure to hin as your courier to Paris; 


whenee, if T calculate well, vou will return to 
me before long, with) important despatches, 
Do you understand me 2’ 

* Signor, 


si!’ 


In the small boudoir of a mansion de plai- 










sunce, belonging to the noble family of Leich- 


stenfels, sat the widowed mistress of one of 


the oldest tithes and finest estates of Austria, 
The light from a single long window opening 
othe floor and 


down t leadig out upon a ter- 
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—_—_——_———_—_—_—_— ——— 
race of flowers, was shided by a heavy 
crimson curtain, looped partially away, a 
pustille lamp was sending up from its por- 
phyry pedestal a thin and just perceptible curl 
of smoke, through which the lady musingly 





passed backwards and forwards one of her 
slender fingers, and on atable near, lay a 
sheet of blackedged paper, crossed by a small 
silver pen, and, scrawled over irregularly with 
devices and disconnected words, the work 
evidently of a fit of the most absolute anc 
listless idleness. 

The door opened, and a servant iv mourn- 
ing livery stood before the lady, 

‘IT have thought over your request Wil- 
helm, she said. ‘1 have become accus- 
tomed to you services, and revret to lose 
you; but T should more to stand in the way 
of your interests, You have my permission.’ 

Wilbelm expressed his thanks with an ef- 
fort that showed he had not obeyed the call of 
mammon without regret, and requested leave 
to introduce his successor. 

* Of what country is he ?’ 

‘ Tyrolese, your excellency.” 

‘And why does he leave the gentleman 
with whom he caine to Vienna 2?” 

‘Jl est amoureux d'une Viennaise, mad- 
ame,’ answered the ex-valet, resorting to 
French to express what he considered a deli- 
cate circumstance, 

* Pauvre enfant!’ said the princess, with a 
sigh that partook as much of envy as of pity ; 
* let hin come in! 

And the Count Anatole, as the sweet ac- 
cents reached his ear, stepped over the thresh- 
hold, and in the coarse but gay dress of the 
Tyrol, stood in the presence of her whose 
dewy temples he had bathed in the forest, 
whose lips he had almost, * pried into for 
breath,’ whose snowy hands he had chafed 
and kissed when the seuses had deserted 
their celestial organs—the angel of his per- 
petual dream, the lady of his wild and un- 
controtlable, but respectful and honorable’ 
love, 

The princess looked carelessly up as he 
approached, but her eyes seemed arrested tn 
passing over his features —It was but mo- 
mentary. She resumed her occupation of 
winding her taper fingers in the smoke curls 
of the incense-lamp, and with halt a sigh, as 
if she had repelled a pleasing thought, she 
leaned back in the silken fauteuil, and asked 
the new comer, his naine. 

* Anatole, your excellency.’ 

The voice again seemed to stir something 
in her memory. She passed her hand ovei 
her eyes, and was for a moment lost in 
thought. 

* Anatole,’ she said, (Oh, how the sound of 
his own name, murmured in that voice of 
music, thrilled through the fiery veins of the 


disguised lover!) * Anatole, 1 receive you 


into my service. Wilhelm will inform you of 
your duties, and—I have a fancy for the 
dress of the Tyrol—you may wear it instead 
of my livery, if you will.’ 

And with one stolen and warm gaze from 
under his dreoping eyelids, and heart and 
lips on fire, as he thanked her for her con- 
descension, the new retainer took his leave, 

Month after month passed on—to Count 
Anatole in a bewildering dream of ever deep- 
ching passion. It was upon a softand balmy 
morning of April, that a dashing equip- 
page stood at the door of the proud palace of 
Leichstenfels, The arms of BK —— blazed 
on the panels, and the insouciants-chasseurs 
leaned against the marble columns of the 
portico, waiting for their master, and specu- 





lating on the gaicty likely to ensue from 
the snit he was prosecuting within. How 
could a Prince of EK ——— be supposed to 
stie in vain? 

The disguised footman had ushered the 
gay and handsome nobleman to his mistress’s 
presence, After re-arranging a family of 
vory well-arranged flower-pots, shutting the 


window to open it again, changing the folds of 


looking a stolen and fierce look at the un- 
conscious visiter, he could find no longer an 
apology for remaining in the room. He 
shut the door after hin in a tempest of jeal- 
ousy. 


* Did your excellency ring ?’ 


said he, open- 
jing the door again, after a few minutes of 
intolerable torture, 

The Prince was on his knees at her feet. 

‘No, Anatole, but you may bring me a 
vlass of water.’ 

As he entered with the silver tray trembling 
iu his hand, the prince was rising to go. His 
face expressed delizht, hope, and triumph— 
every thing that could madden the soul of the 





| irritated lover. Afler waiting on his rival 
ito his carriage, he returned to his mistress. 
jand receiving the glass upon a tray, was 
| about leaving the room in silence, when the 


princess called to him, 


' 

{ 

| Tu all this lapse of time it is not to be sup- 
| wsed that Count Anatole played merely his 
| 


} 
footman’s part. His respectful and elegant 


| demeanor, the propriety of his lnguage, and 
j that deep devotedness of inainer which wins 
la woman moretthan all things else, soon 
j gained upon the confidence of the princess; 


jund before a week was past, she found that 


chair, and gave him, with some self-denial 


those frequent permissions of absence fron 
the pilace which she supposed he asked 


jprosecute the amour disclosed to her on hi: 


|) !ntro lnctionto her service, As time flew-on 


she attributed his earnestness, and occasion 





} Warmth of manner to gratitude ; and, withou 


, 


| Peasoning much on feelings, gave herself uy 


the curtains not at all for the better, and! 








| 
| 


| 
} 
} 
| 


she was happier when he stood behind he: | 


to the indnigence of a degree of interest in 
him, which would have alarmed a woman 
more skilled in the knowledge of the heart. 
Married from a convent, however, to an old 
man who had secluded her from the world, 
the voice of the passionate count in the for- 
est of Friuli was the first sound of love that 
had ever entered her ears. She knew not 
why it was that the tones of her new footman, 
and now and then a look of his eyes, as he 
leaned over to assist her at table, troubled 
her memory like a trace of along lost dream. 

But, oh, what moments had been his in 
these fleeting months! Admitted to her pres- 
ence in her most unguarded hours—seeing 
her at morning, at noon, at night, in all her 
unstudied and surpessing loveliness—for ever 
near her, and with the world shut out—her 
rich hair blowing with the lightest breeze 
across his fingers in his assiduous service— 
her dark full eyes, unconsious of an observ- 
er, filling with unrepressed tears or glowing 
with pleasure over some tale of love—her 
exquisite form flung upon a couch, or bend- 
ing over lowers or moving about the room 
in all its native and untrammeled grace— 
and her voice, tender, most tender to him, 
though she knew it not, and her eyes, herself 
unaware, ever following him in his loitering 
attendance—and he, the while losing never a 
glance or a motion, but treasuring up all in 
his heart with the avarice of a miser—what, 
in common life, though it were the life of 
fortune’s most favored child, could compare 
with it for bliss ? 

Pale and agitated, the count turned back 
at the call of his mistress, and stood Waiting 
her pleasure, 

* Anatole!’ 

* Madame 

The answer was so low and deep it startled 
even himself. 

She motioned him to come nearer.—She 
had sunk upon the sofa, and as he stood at 
her feet she leaned forward, buried her hands 
and arms in the long curls which, in her re- 
bre she allowed to float luxuriantly over 
hershoulder, and sobbed aloud. Overcome, 
and forgetful of all but the distress of the 


lovely creature before him, the count drop- 





ped upon the cushion on which rested the 
small foot in its mourning slipper, and taking 
[her hand, pressed it suddenly and fervently 
to his lips. 

The reality broke upon her! She was be- 
loved—but by whom? A menial! and the 
palling answer drove all the blood of her 
proud race in a torrent upon her heart, 
sweeping away all affection as if her nature 
iad never known its name. She sprung to 
her feet, and laid her hand upon the bell. 

* Madame!’ said Anatole,inacold proud tone, 

She stayed her arm to listen. 





‘TL leave you forever’ 
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youth and passion, her woman’s heart rose 
within her, and she buried her face in her 
hands and dropped her head in utter aban- 
donment on her bosom. 

It was the birth day of the emperor; and 
the courtly nobles of Austria were rolling 
out from the capital to offer their congratu- 
lations at the royal palace of Schoenbrunn. In 
addition to the usual attractions of the scene, 
the drawing room was to be graced by the first 
public appearance of 


1 new ambassador, 
whose reputed personal beauty, and the tal- 
ents he had displayed in a late secret negocia- 
tion, had set the whole court, from the queen 
of Hungary to the youngest dame d’honneur, 
in a flame of curiosity. 

To the Prince E 
reason for writing the day in red letters, 





there was another 
The 


princess Leichstenfels, by an express message 





from the empress, was to throw aside her wid- 


oew’s weeds and uppear more to the 
She had yielded to the sum- 


mons, but it was to be her list day of splendor, 


once 
admiring world, 


Her heart and hand were plighted to her) 
Tyrolese menial, and the brightest and love-| 
liest ornmment of the court-of Austria, when | 
the ceremonies of the day were over, was to 
lay aside the costly bauble from her shoulder 
and the glistening tiara from her brow, and fur- 
get rank and fortune as the wife of his bosom. 

The dazzling hours flew on, The plain 
and kind old emperor welcomed and smiled 
upon all, The wily Metternich, in the prime 
of his successful manhood, cool, polite, hand- 
some, and winning, gathered golden opinions 
by every word and look; the young Duke of 
Reichstadt, the mild and gentle son of the 
struck eagle of St. Helena, surrounded and | 





caressed by a continual cordon of admiring } 





corner of Pearl- 
You must recollect him of course. 
He lived there for many years, and was one 
of the most polite and accommodating of 
shop-keepers. 


| 


negotiating ubout—Metternich and the devil 
knows what—but rewarded at last with an am- 
| bassador’s star, and—but here he is; Prin- 


, 


street. 





| : . , 
_cess Liechstenfels, permit meto present When a juvenile, you have 


bought tops and marbles from bim a thousand 
times. 


She heard no more. A glance from the 
Jiamond star on his breast, to the Hepheetion 
month and keen dark eve of Count Anatole, 
And 
as she leaned against the window for support, 
the hand that supported her in the forest of 
Friuli, and the same thrilling voice, in almost 
the same never-forgotten cadence, offered bis 
impassioned sympathy and aid, 
recognized and remembered all. 
f must go back so far as to inform you, | 
ithat Count Anatole, 
memorable day, had 


To be sure you have ; and seen his 


vinegar visage lighted up with a smile as you 
paid hun the coppers; and you have laughed 
at his little straight queue and his dimity 
breeches, and all the other oddities that made 
up the every day apparel of my Title French- 
man. Ah, I perceive you recollect him now, 

Well, then, there lived Monsieur Popoo, 
ever since he came from * dear, delighted 
Paris,’ as he useé to call the city of his na- 
livity—there he took in the pennies for his 


revealed to her the mystery of months, 


and she 





|kickshaws—there he laid aside five thousand 
| 











on the morning of that 
sacrificed a silky, but 
prurient moustache, and a pair of the very | dollars against a rainy day—there he was as 
sauciest dark whiskers out of Coventry. 

Whether the Prince E 


in the new envoy, the lidy’s gentleman who 


chappy as a Jark—and there, io all) human 


| probability, he would have been to this very 
day, a respected and substantial citizen, had 
jhe been willing to Jet well alone.’ 

1 only | 
know (for IT was there) that the princess 


| 





recognized 
so in opportuncly broke in upon his tender 


avowal, 1 am not prepared to say, But Monsieur Popoo had heard strange 





| stories about the prodigious rise in real estate 
Leichstenfels was wedded to the new ambas- | 


vsador in the ‘leafy month of June,’ and the 
| . 
Prince E 


jand having understood that most of bis neigh- 
i hors had become suddenly rich by speculating 
unfortunately prevented by jin lots, he instantly beeame dissatisfied 
ilness from attending the nuptials, lost avery 





! with 
| 


set about moking money in earnest.—No 


his own Jot, forthwith determined to 


handsome opportunity of singing with effeet, |) shut up shop, turn every thing into cash, and 


*Ifshe be not fair for me,’ 





supposing it translated into German. svoner said thon done! and our quondam 


Whether the enamored embassadress pre- | storekeeper, a few days afterward, attendeda 
fers her husband in his new character, Tam |) most extensive se of real estate at the Mer- 
equally uncertain; though, for much knowl-) chants’ Exchange. 
edge of German courts and a Jittle of human || There was the auctioneer, with his beauti- 
nature, [ think she will be happy if at some) ful and inviting Lthographic maps—all the 
future day she would not willingly exchange |) lots as smooth and square wnd enticingly 
jher proud envoy for the devoted Tyrolese, I aid out as possible; and there were the 
and does not sigh that she can no more bring || speculators—and there, in the mirlst of them, 


| 

















women, seemed forgetful that opportunity || him to her feet with a pull of a silken string. || stood Monsicur Popoo, 


and expectation awaited him, like two angels 
with their wings outspread; and haughty 
nobles and their haughtier dames, statesinan, 
scholars, soldiers and priests, crowded on 
each other’s heels, and mixed in that doubtful 


| 


podrida, which goes by the name of pleasure. 





I could moralize here, had T time !¢ 

The princess of Leichstenfels had gone 
through the ceremony of presentation, and | 
had heard the murmur of admiration, drawn | 


by her beauty from all lips. Dizzy with the 





* Here they are, gentlemen,’ said he of the 
Valuable Water Privileges. jhammer, ‘ the most valuable lots ever offer- 
How much real comfort every one might |jed for sale, 


Give me a bid for them ?’ 
l enjoy, if he would be contented with the lot 


* One hundred each,’ said a by-stander, 


lin which heaven has cast him, and how much * One hundred!’ said the auctioneer; 
trouble would be avoided if people would on- |}° Scarcely enough to pry forthe maps. One 
j\ly *let well alone.” A moderate indepen- hundred—going—fifty—gone !—Mr. HL. they 
| dence, qnietly and honestly procured, is/are yours, A noble purchase. You'll sell 


] 


certainly every way preferable even to im-jjthose same lots ia less than a fortnight for 


inense possessions acquired by the wear and fifty thousand dollars profit.’ 





tear of mind and body so necessary to pro- 
‘ure them, Yet there are few individuals, 
conflicting emotions, she had accepted the jj let them be coing ever so well in the world, 


scene, and with a bosom full of painful nl 


profiered arm of prince E ——— to breathe || who are not always straining every nerve to 
) , 
. ‘yr . . 
a fresher air upon the terrace. They stood | do better, and this is one of the many causes 


near a window, and he was pointing out to | why fuilures in business so frequently occur 
his fair but inattentive companion the various || among us. The present generation seem 
characters as they passed within. | unwilling to * realize’ by slow and sure de- 
*] must contrive,’ said the prince, * to lorees ; but choose rather to set their whole 


show you the new envoy. Oh! you have not || hopes upon a single cast, which either makes 
heard of him. Beautiful as Narcissus, mod-|! or mars them for ever. 


est as Pastor Corydon, clever as the prime|| Gentle reader, do you remember Monsieur 


minister himself, this paragon of diplomatists|| Popoo ? He used to keep a sinall toy-store 


Monsicur Popoo pricked up his ears at 
this, and was lost in astonishment.—This is a 
much easier way ofaccumulating riches, than 


} ' 
jsellin 


| 


g toys in Chatham-street, and he deter- 
mined to buy and mend his fortunes without 
delay. 


The auctioneer proceeded in his’ sale, 


Other parcels were offered and dis 


j 
and all the purchasers were promised im- 


vosed of, 


mense advantages for their enterprise, At 
last came a more valuable parcel than all the 
J 

rest. ‘The company pressed around tie 


stand, and Monsicur Popoo did the same. 
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nificent lots, delightfully situated on Long 
Island, with valuable water privileges, Prop- 
erty in fee—tilde unexceptionsble—terms of 
sule, cash. Deeds ready for delivery inune-| 
diately afier the sale. Ifow much for them ? 
Give them a start at something. How much? 
The auctioneer looked uwround ; there were 
no bidders. At last he caught the eye of 
Monsicur Popoo. * Did you say one hun- 
dred, sir ?—Beautiful lots—valuable wates 
privileges—shall I say one hundred for you ?” 

* Oui, Monsieur ; I will give you von hun- 
dred dollar a piece, for de lot vid de val- 
urable vatare privalege ; c’est ca.” 

* Only one hundred a piece for these sixty 
valuable luts—only one hundred—going— 
going—going—gone 

Monsieur Popoo was the fortunate jos-! 
sessor, The auctioneer congratulated hin— 





the sale closed—and the company dispersed. 

* Pardonnez moi, Monsieur,’ said Popoo,| 
ws the auctioneer descended his pedestal, 
‘you shall excusez moi, if 1 go to votre bur- 





redu, your counting: house, ver quick to make 
every Ung sure wid respee to de lot sid ile | 
valurable vatere privalege. Von leeile bird 
in de hand he vorth two in de tree, c'est] 
vrai—el 2’ 
* Certainly, sir.’ | 
* Vell den, allons.’ 
And the g 


gentlemen repaired to the count-| 
ing-house, where the six thousand dollars 
were paid, and the deeds of the property Je-. 
livered, Monsieur Popoo put these cufes| 
fully into his pocket, and as he was about, 
taking his leave, the auctioneer made him a) 
present of the lithographic outline of the lots, | 
which was a very liberal thing on his part, | 
consilering the map was a beautiful speci- 
men of that glorious art. Popoo could wot 
admire it sufficiently, There were his siaty 
lots, a8 uniform as possible, and his little 
gray eyes sparkled like diamonds as they 
wandered from one end of the spacious sheet 
to the other. 

Popoo’s heart was light as a feather, and 
he snapped his fingers in the very wanton- 
ness of joy as he repaired to Delmonico's, 
and ordered the first good French dinner 
that had gladdened his senses since his arri- 
val in America, 

After having discussed his repast, aud 
washed it down with a botile of choice old 
claret, he resolved upon a visit to Long 
Island to view his purchase. He consequent- 


mie 


ly immediately hired a horse and gig, crossed 


the Brooklyn ferry, and drove along the mar- 


i question, 

Our friend, however, was not a little per- || 
plexed to find his property. Every thing on 
the map was as fair and even as possible, || 
while all the grounds about him were as un- | 


—_——_+ — oo —— ——— 


dulated as they could well be imagined, and 
there was an urm of the East river running 


man exccedingly ; and being a stranger in 
those parts, he called to a farmer in an adja- 
cent field. 

* Mon ami, are you acquaint vid dis part of 
the country—ehi 7” 

‘Yes, Iwas borw here, and know every 
inch of it.’ 


Frenchman got out of the gig, tied the horse, 
and produced his lithographic map. 


show ine de sixty lot vich I have bouglit, vid 
de valurable vatare privalege 2” 
The farmer glanced his eye over the paper. 


good enough to get into my boat I will row 
you out to them!’ 
* Vat you say, sare !’ 


of Long Island has recently been bought up 
by the speculators of New-York, and laid out 


only visible at’ low tide, When this part of 
the East river is filled up, it will be just there. 
Your lots, as vou will perceive, are beyond 
it; anf are nowall under water. 


Ile could wot believe his senses. As the 


and then he turned away and gazed at them 
all over again! There was bis ground, sure 
enough; but then it could not be perceived, 


for there was a river flowing over it! He 





coat pocket a8 before.—Popoo was evident- 


ly in trouble, having * thoughts whieh often) 


‘lie too deep for tears :? and, as his grief was 
lalso too big for words, he untied his horse, 
jumped into his gig, and returned to the auc- 
tioneer in all possible haste. 


| [t was near nicht when he arrived at the 


lauction rooin—his horse ina foam and him-| 


iselfina fury. The auctioneer was leaning! 


back in his chair, with his legs stuck out of a 
low window, quietly smoking a cigar after the 


labors of the day, and humming the music 


from the last new opera, 
| * Monsieur, I have much plaisir to find you, 
\chez vous, at home.’ 


‘Ah, Popoo! glad to see you. Take a 


}seat, old boy.’ 
gin of the river to the Wallabout, the location | 


* But T shall not take de seat, sare.’ 
* No—why, what's the matter?’ 
© Oh, beaucoup de matter. I have been 


9 
to see de gran lots vot you sell me to-day. 


quite into the land, which seemed to have no | 
business there. This puzzled the Freneh- 


‘Ah, c'est bien, dat vill do,” and the) 


*Den may be you vill have de kindness to) 


* Yes, sir, with pleasure; if you will be} 


* My friend,’ said the farmer, * this section || 


fora grew city ; but the principal street is | 


At first the Krenchinan was incredulous. 


facts, however, gradually broke upou him, he | 
looked atthe sky—the river—the former 


drew a box from his waistcoat pocket, opened | 
it, With an emphatic knock upon the lid, took a | 


pinch of snail, and restored it to the w wist- | 


— > pe = — = = 


| *Vn sorty for it; but there is no ground 
‘for your complaint.’ 

‘No sare; dare is no ground at all—de 
ground is all vatare.’ 

* You joke.’ 

‘I do not joke. I nevare joke. Sare 
have de kindness to give me back de money 
‘vot I pay 2” 

)  * Certainly not.’ 

| * Den vill you be so good as to take de 
East River off de top of my lot? 

 * "Phat’s your business, sir, not mine.’ 

*‘ Den I make von mauvaise affaire—von 
grav mistake !” 
| I hope not. I don’t think you have 
thrown away your money in the land.’ 
| © No, sare; but I have thrown it away in 
ide rivaire ! 
| * That's not my fant.’ 

‘ Yes, sare, but itis your fault. You are 
von ver gran rascal to swindle me out of 
‘de argent! 
| * Hollo, old Popoo, you grow personal ; 
| and if you can’t keep a civil tongue in your 








| head, you must go out of my office. 
‘ Vare shall I go to, eh ?’ 

| § To the devil, for aught I care, you foolish 
juld Frenchman!’ suid the auctioneer, wax- 
ing warm. 
| * But, sare, I vill not go to de devil to 


” 


oblige , ou!’ replied the Frenchman, waxing 


warmer, * You cheat me out of all de dollar 


vot TL make in Chatham-st; but IT vill not go 
to de devil for all dat. LT vish you may go to 


de devil yourself, you dem Yankee Doodel, 
cand I vell go and drown myself tout de suite, 
right avay. 
) © You couldu’t make a better use of your 
water privileges, old boy !’ 
* Ah, misericorde! Al, mon dieu! jesuis 
adbime. T am ruin! T am done up! Lam 
break all into ten sousan leetle pieces ! I am 
von lame duck, and IT shall vaddle across the 
/gran ocean for Paris, vish is de only valura- 
| ble vataire privalege dat is left me a present "’ 
Poor Popoo was as good as his word, 
| He suiled in the next packet, and arrived in 
Paris almost as pennyless us the day he left it. 


Sheuld any one feel disposed to doubt the 
verituble circumstances here recorded, let 
him cross the East river to the Wallabout, 
aud farmer J 





, Will row him out to the 
! 

very place where the poor Frenchman's lots 
still remain under water ! 





| 
| 
] 
| A person complaining to Dr. Parr, * I be- 
jlieve T am inoculated with dullness to-day,’ 
| Parr replied—* Indeed! 1 always thought 
|| you had it the natural way.’ Another thinks 
to flatter the doctor, by saying—* It would 
‘require many volumes to contain all you 


|; know’'—* It would require many more to 


‘ Well, sir, [hope you like your purehase ? | contain all you do not,’ was Perr’s uncourte- 


‘ No, monsieur, but I do not like it at all.’ 


ous answer, 
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Lucretia Maria Davidson. 
BY MRS. HALE. 








Miss Davinson, second daughter of Dr. 
Oliver and Margaret Davidson, was born at 
Plattsburg, on Lake Ontario, September 27, 
1808. Her parents were then in indigent cir- 
cumstances, and to add to their troubles, her 
mother was often sickly. 
cumstances, the litle Lucretia would not be 
likely to owe her precosity to a forced educa- 
tion. The manifestations of intellectual 
activity were apparent iv the infant, we may 
say; for, at the age of four years, she would 
retire by herself to pore over her books, and 





Under such cir- 


draw pictures of animals ; and soon she began 
to illustrate these imperfect, but curious 
Her first specimens of 
of writing were imitations of printed letters 
but she when 
these were discovered, and immediately de- 


drawings, by poetry. 


was very much distressed 


stroyed them, 


|feel the deepest affection for such a good and 
gifted child. Yet there will always be found 
officious, meddling persons, narrow-minded. 


if not envious, who are always prophesying 
evil on any pursuits in which they or theirs 
cannot compete. These advised 
that she should be deprived of pen, ink, and 
paper, and rigorously confined to domestic pur- 
Her parents were too kind and wiee| 
ito follow this counsel; but Lueretia, by| 
means, learned that such had been 
given. Without a murmur she resolved to 
submit to the trial; and she faithfully ad- 
She told no one of 


meddlers 








suits. 





some 


hered to this resolution. 
her intention or feeling, but gave up her writing 
and reading, and for several months devoted 
herself entirely to household business. Her 
mother was ill at the time, and did not 
notice the change in Lucretia’s pursuits, 
till she saw the poor girl was growing emaci- 
ated, and a deep dejection was settled on) 





spiritual eagerness 


long thirsted, and her 
could not be restrained. 

‘Qn her entering the Seminary,’ says the 
Principal, ‘she at once surprised us by the 
brilliancy and pathos of her compositions ; 
she evinced a most exquisite sense of the 
beautiful in the productions of her pencil— 
always giving to whatever she attempted 
to copy certain peculiar and original touches 
which marked the liveliness of her concep- 
tions, and the powers of her genius to eim- 
body those conceptions. But from studies 
which required calin and steady investigation, 
efforts of memory, judgment, and consecutive 
thinking, her mind seemed to shrink, She 
had no confidence in herself, and appeared 
to regard with dismay any requisitions of this 
nature.’ In truth, she had so long indulged 
in solitary musings, her sensibility 
had become so exquisite, heightened and 
refined as it had been by her vivid imagination, 


and 





her countenance. She said to her one! 


day, ‘Lucretia, it is along time since you, 








The first poem of her’s which has been 
preserved, was written when she was nine 
years old.* It was au * Elegy ona Robin,’ | 

This piece | 
The earliest 


killed in the attempt to rear it. 
was not inserted in her works, 
of her poems which has been printed was 


written at eleven years old. Her parents 
were much gratified by ber talents, and gave 


her oll the indulgence in their power, which 





was only time for reading such books as she 
could obtain by borrowing; as they could 
afford no money to buy books, or to pay for 


her instruction. 
old, she had read most of the standard and 
English poets ; much of history—both sacred | 
and profane; Shokspeare’s, Kotzebue’s, and | 
Goldsmith’s dramatic works, and many 
the popular novels and romances of the day. | 
Of the latter, however, she was not an indis- 


criminate reader; many of those weak and 


Before she was twelve years 


of | 


worthless productions, whith are the elite 
of the circulating libraries, this child, after 
reading a few pages, would throw aside in 
disgust. Would that all young ladies pos- 
sessed her delicate taste and discriminating 
judgment. 

When Lucretia was about twelve years old,a 
gentieman, who had heard of her genius, and 
seen some of her verses, sent her a compli- 
mentary note, enclosing twenty dollars. Her 
first exclamation was, ‘Oh, now I shall buy 
we some bouvks !’ But her dear mother was 
lying ill; the litde girl looked toward the 
sick-bed—tears gushed to her eyes, and 
putting the bill into her father’s hand, she 
said, * Take it father, it will buy many com- 
forts for mother; Leag do without books.’ 

It is no wonder that her parents should 





* A selection from her manuscripts was made after her 
disease, and a volume published— Amir Khan, and other 
Peems,’—witha* Biographical Sketch 


Morse. 


| 


By Samuel F. B 





1] 


| 

. . . ! 

‘have written any thing” ‘The sweet child) 

. . ' 

‘burst into tears, and replied, * Oh, mother. 
[have given that up long ago.’ 

Her mother then drew from her the rea- 


sons which had influenced her to relinquish | 
writing—namely the opinion she had beard 
expressed, that it was wrong for her to) 
indulge in mental pursuits, and the feeling | 
that she ought to do all in her power to 





lighten the cares of her parents. Mrs. 
Davidson was a good sensible woman; with, 


equal discretion and tenderness she coun-|| 
selled her daughter to take a middle course, | 
resume her studies, but divide her time between | 
| these darling pursuits and the duties of the) 
Lucretia from thenceforth oc | 

| casionally resumed her pen, and soon regained | 
her quiet serenity and usual health. 
Her love of knowledge grew with her 








| 


jhousehold, 





growth and strengthened by every accession| 
of thought, * Oh!’ said she, one day to her| 
mother, ‘Oh! that I only posseseed half the 





means for improvement which I see others 
slighting, [I should be the happiest of the 
happy! At another time she exelaimed, 
‘How much there is yet to learn! If 1 could 
only grasp it at once !’ 


| 
| 





This passionate desire for instruction was 
at length gratified. When 
sixteen, a gentleman, a stranger at Platts- 
burg, saw, by accident, some of her poems, 
and learned her history. With the prompt 
and warm generosity of a noble mind, he 


: ° | 
immediately proposed to place her at school, | 


she was about) 


and give her every advantage for which she} 


had so ardently longed. Her joy, on learning 


this good fortune, was almost overwhelming. 
She was as soon as possible, placed at the 








| Troy Female Seminary, then as now, under 
Willard. She was 


ithe care of Mrs. Emma 


‘\\there at the fountain for which she had so|) too delicate for this cold world of storms and 


} aia feat 
was her sensibility. 


that she was dismayed, #gonized even with 
the new feeling of respousibility which the 
public examinationinvolved, She was greatly 


beloved and tenderly cherished by the teach- 


Jers; but it is probable that the excitement of 


the new situation in which she was pla- 
ced, and the new studies she bad to pur- 
sue, operated materially to undermine her 
health. 

During the vacation, she was attacked by « 
severe illness, which left her feeble and very 
When she was 
placed at Albany, at the school of Miss 
Gilbert 
She recovered sufficiently to be removed to 


nervous, she recovered, 


; but there disease soon assailed her. 


her home, and to the arms of her tender 
mother: but her life, it was soon seen, was 
passing away. She lingered a few weeks— 
forthe greater part of her time in a sweet 
serenity of mind. When she could no longer 
her favorite 


them laid) beside ber, on her pillow—thus 


read books, she still wanted 
showing the ruling passion strong in death, 

Lucretia expired, August 27th, 1825, be- 
fore she had completed her seventeenth year. 
She was resigned to die; and gave up her 
spirit in full reliance on the Lord Jesus for 
pardon and eterual life. 

In person, she was exceedingly beautiful. 
Her forehead was high, open, and fair as 
infancy ; her eyes large, dark, and of that soft 
beaming expression, which shows the soul 
in the glance. Her features were fine, and 
her complexion singularly fair and brilliant, 
especially when the least excitement moved 
But the prevailing character 
Her beauty, as 


her feelings. 
of her face was melancholy. 
well as her mental endowments, made her an 
object of much regard ; but she always shrunk 
from this observation—any particular atten- 
tion seeming to give her pain—so exquisite 
In truth her soul was 
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clouds. Her imagination never reveled in|/few see it—that brother mind—in others ;| 
the‘ garishness ofjoy.’ A pensive meditative || see it in all the fornis of splendor and wretch- 
mood was the natural tone of her mind, edness alike; see it, though fenced around 

The adverse circumstances by which she | with all the artificial distinctions of society ; 
was surrounded, no doubt, deepened this || see it, through the rags with which poverty 
seriousness, till it became almost morbid || has clothed it, beneath the crushing burdens 
melancholy ; but no external advantages would | of life, amidst the close pressure of worldly 
ever have given to her disposition that buoy- | troubles, wants and sorrows; see it, and ac- 
ant cheerfulness which marks the L’Allegro | knowledge and cheer it in that humble lot, 
muse. She was naturally Il Penseroso in jj ane feel that the nobility of the earth, that the 
thought. jcommencing glory of heaven is there! Nor 

The writings of Miss Davidson were as- | is this the worst, nor the strongest view of 
tonishingly voluminous for one of her age. ||the case. Men do not feel the worth of their 
She had destroyed many of her poems; her |jown minds. They are very proud, perhaps ; 


| . . 
mother says ‘at least one third ;’ yet those | they are proud of their possessions ; they 


{ 





’ 
remaining, amount to two hundred and seven- are proud of their minds, it may be, as dis- 


ty-eight articles. There are among them | tinguishing them; but the intrinsic, the iv- 
five regular poems, of several cantos each ; |) ward, the infinite worth of their own minds 
twenty school exercises ; three unfinished | they do not perceive. Ilow many a man is 
romances; a complete tragedy, written at |\there who would feel, if he “were introduced 
thirteen years of age; and about forty letters | into some magnificent palace, and were led 





to her mother. Her poetry is marked by | through a succession of splendid apartments, 
stroag and vivid imagination, deep feeling and | filled with rich and gorgeous furniture— 


sad forebodings. Mr. Southey, who reviewed | would feel, T say, as if he, lofiy, immortal be- 
her * Remains,’ &c. in the * London Quar- | ing#s he is, were but an ordinary thing amidst 
| 


terly,’ conceded that, with the exception of | the tinseled show around him; or would feel 
. ° . . * | 
‘Henry Kirk White,’ no English poet had jas if he were a mere ordinary being, for the) 


manifested such early power and perfection | perishing glare of things, amidst which he| 
of genius, as this amiable and Jovely girl. |)walked! How many aman, who, as he pas- | 

. “4 a | : ° a ——, | 
Her premature death is another warning || sed along the wayside, saw the chariot of 


| . . . | 
to those who are rejoicing in the bright || wealth rolling by him, would forget the in-| 
ws ' . . . . ° . . 
promise of early genius, how soon the frost | trinsic and eternal dignity of his own mind. | 
1} . . | 
may wither their hopes. Like the * flower |'9 @ poor, degrading envy of that vain pa- 


| 


of an hour,’ was her brief blossoming, and geant—would feel himself to be an humble || 


: . | ee ; . : | 
though the memorials of her extraordinary creature, because, not in tuind, but in men-| 


' | 
talents remain, yet we feel that these are very | suration, he was not quite so high! And so| 


. . . 1} ; ; . > , sleve P 
jnadequate to convey the impression which | long as this is the case, do you believe that 








worldy pursuits and possessions, attract the 
eyes of men, and they know not the treasure 
that is hidden in every human soul, 

Yes, the treasure—and the treasure that is 
in every soul, The difference that exists 
among men is not so much in their nature, 
not so much in their intrinsic power, as in 
the power of communication. To some it is 
given to embosomand imbody their thoughts ; 
but all men, more or less, feel those thoughts. 
The very glory of genins, the very rapture 
of piety, when rightly revealed, are diffused 
and spread abroad, and shared among un- 
numbered minds, When eloquence, and po- 
etry speak ; when the glorious arts, statuary 
and painting and music; when patriotism, 
charity, virtue, speak to us, with all their 
thrilling power, do not the hearts of thou- 
sands glow with a kindred joy and ecstasy ? 
Who's here so humble, who so poor in 
thought, or in affection, as not to feel this ? 
Who’s here so low, so degraded, I had al- 
most said, ws not sometimes to be touched 
with the beauty of gooduess ? Who's here 
with a heart made of such base materials, as 
not sometimes to respond through every 
chord of it, to the call of honor, patriotism, 
generosity, virtue ? What a glorious capacity 
is this a power to commune with God and 
angels! a reflection of the brightness of 
heaven ;.a mirror that collects and councen- 
trates within itself all the moral splendors of 
the universe ; alight kindled from heaven, 
that is to shine brighter and brighter until the 
end of time. What circumstaaces of out- 
ward splendor can lend such imposing dig- 
nity to any being, as the throne of inward 


her living presence must have inspired. Who | Wen understand their own minds, that they ! light and power, where the spirit reigns for- 
can imagine truly what the fruit would have ||know what they possess within them? How ever? What work of man shall be brought 
been by merely examining a petal from the | many, in fact, feel as if that inward being, || into comparison with this work of God? I 


half-opened bud ? | 
It is however, a sweet relief to know that || their bodies lean on silken couches, and are 


: a | . se. © e . 
|\that mind were respectable, chiefly because || will speak of it in its simplest character: I 


say, a thought, a bare thought; and yet I say, 


she died calmly; that those dark visions | fed with cosuy luxuries ! How many respect|| What is it; and what is its power and myste- 


. . . » > . - ~ , 2 2 pe: 
which tinged all her earthly horizon, were | themselve 8, and look for respect from others, | ry . are 


athed from the inspiration of the 





. . \\ ° 4 , . 
not permitted to cloud her hope of heaven. |in proportion as they grow more rich, and || Almighty ; partaking of infinite attributes ; 


And then how good, how grateful was her 
heart. The last word she spoke was the 
name of the benefactor who had so kindly 
assisted her. And if his name were known, 


often would it be spoken ; for his generosity || and appetite, than by miracles of wisdom and 


| 


live more splendidly, not more wisely, and || comprehending, analyzing, and with its own 
. * *. | - ie . , . . ° 

fare more sumptuously every day! Surely it} beauty clothing all things ; and bringing all 
is not strange, while all this is true, that men || things and all themes—earth, heaven, eterni- 





should be more attracted by objects of sense || ty—within the possession of its momentary 


| . . 
|, being; what is there that man can form; 


to this humble, but highly gifted daughter of | love. And it is not strange that the spiritual || 


song, will make his deed of charity a sacred || riches which man is exhorted to seek, are) 
remembrance to all who love genius, and || represented in scripture as * hid treasures ;’ 
sympathize with the suffering. 











|| gains, and pomps, and vanities. It is not 


WUSCGCBBBAWMWe 
= == || strange that the kingdom of heaven, that king- 
The Mind of Man. | 


|| dom which is within, is represented as a 


How litile is the mind known or consid- || treasure buried ina field: the flowers bloom 
ered! That all, of which man permanently | and the long grass waves there, and men pass 


is—the inward being, the divine energy, the |/by and say it is beautiful; but this yery 
immortal thought, the boundless capacity, the | beauty, this very luxuriance conceals the 
infinite aspiration—how few value this, this || treasure. 








And so it is in this life, that lux- 


| for they are indeed hidden in the depths of | 
— ‘the soul—hidden, covered up, with worldly 


| 
| 


what scepter or throne: what structure of 


ages ; what empire of wide-spread dominion, 


jcan compare with the wonders and grand- 


eurs ofa single thought? It is that alone of 
all things that are made; itis that alone that 
comprehends the Maker of all. That alone 


is the key which unlocks all the treasures of 


the universe. That alone is the power that 


reigns over space, time, eternity. That, un- 


der God, is the sovereign dispenser to man 


of all the blessings and glories, that lie within 


the compass of possession, or within the 


range of possibility. Virtue, piety, heaven, 


wonderful mind, for what it is worth! How |\ury and show, fashion and outward beauty, | immortality, exists not, and never will exist 
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Death preferred to Dishonor. 

Durine the Irish ‘Reign of Terror,’ in 
1798, a circumstance occurred, which in the 
days of Sparta would have immortalized the 
heroine; it 
has ever traced the story. 


is almost unknown, no pen 


We pause not 
to inquire into the principles that influen- 
ced her; suffice it that, in 


common with 


most of her stamp she beheld the struggle | 


as one in which liberty warred with tyranny. 


Ifer only son had been taken in the act of | 
rebellion, and was condemned by martial law, | 


to death; she followed the officer, on whose 
word his life depended, to the place of execu- 
tion and besouglit him to spare the widow's 
stay; she knelt in the agony of her soul, and 
clasped his knees, while her eye, with the 
glare of a maniac, fell on her child beside 
him. The judge was inexorable, the trans- 
gressor must die. But, taking advantage of 
the occasion, he offered life to the culprit, on 
condition of his discovering the members of 
the association with whom he was connected, 
The son wavered—the mother rose from the 
position of humiliation, and exclaimed—* My 
child, my child, if you do, the heaviest curse 


of your mother shall be poison in your veins,’ | 


He was executed—the pride of her soul ena- 
bled 


returned to her home—the support of her 


her to behold it without a tear—she 
declining years had fallen—the tie that bound 
her to life had given way—and the evening of 
that day that saw her lonely and forsaken, left 
her at restfor ever. Her hearthad broken in 
the struggle. — New Monthly Belle Assemblee. 





To Young Ladies. 
BY SARAH E. SEAMAN. 

Inghe formation of our habits, there are 
certain requisites which please every one, 
such as good humor, kindness, benevolence 
and sympathy; but if we are desirous to 
please certain individuals, we must endeavor 
to assimilate all our views and customs to 


3 


theirs ; andas it seldom happens that we have 


snuch care to mike ourselves agreeable to 
those who are totelly unlike ourselves, the 
task is not a difficult one, for those who 
agree in sentiment soou learn to love each 
other. 


We must take our persons as nature formed 


them. If we have beauty, it is necessary to 
have goodness, in order to keep up the adini- 


ration that it excites; but we must 


suppose that beauty is improved by ornament. 
If we have ugliness of person, superfluity of 
dress only renders that ugliness more con- 


Spicuous ; whereas true goodness banishes king ’?—* Ay, that IT should, sir.’ 


the disagreeable impression of it altogether 


for us, but as they exist, and will exist in the |) 
perception, feeling. thought—of the glorious | 
| 


never 


wise, is endowed with a mind susceptible of | 
vast improvement. It expands and flourishes | 
by cultivation ; it becomes admirable by the 
development of its capacities, and secure | 
for its possessor love and esteem.—But th | 
‘uncultivated understanding, when age robs | 


Ss 
e 





got it, say the King gave it you ;’ and off 
went the good-hearted monarch, chuckling at 
the idea of having stolen a march upon the 
old soldier. 





The Soal. 
Wuen the soul is at rest, all the features of 








it of the vivacity which once made it support: | 
able, becomes insipid and despicable. 
| Twill not insult your taste by mentioning 
vneatness of person, as IT am very sure no 
‘young lady for whom I write will ever be 
| deficient in that particular, 

| Cultivate feelings of kindness towards oth- 
,ers. Be constant in your attention to those 
about you, and let that attention be respectful, 
even to children and servants. Do not get 
sangry when you express your disapprobation, 
let it pass, that no enmity be harbored to- 


}wards you. 


I have always observed that young ladies 
| bear prosperity with less dignity and cousid- 


‘ 
| eration than an 


y class of people. In their 
} 


‘whirl of folly and fashion,’ they forget that 


they are liable to all the ‘ills that flesh is 
’ 


heir to ;’ and often, enveloped in a supera- 
jbundance of gaudy attire, flutter like the) 
| butterflies of summer, unconcious that the 
show which it attracts is trancient as the 
ainbow. 

If you should be rich, do not think your- 
self any better for it, for fortune does not 


always choose the most meritorious for her 


lp 


j 





| 


‘favorites ; and if you should be poor, never | 


“feel degraded on that account, for poverty 
has its advantages ; it brings some moments 
of leisure, (being underlooked 
world) and in leisure we improve 


while the relaxation that riches give us are 


only hours of idleness, and idleness debases | 


/ the very soul, 
| —_ 

| Anecpore oF WittiAM tv.—The king some 
time ago accosted an old workman who had 
been many years employed about the palace ? 
*‘ How long have you worked here, old man, 
eh ?—Why, sir, a matter of five-and-thirty 
years,’ replied the old man pretending igno- 
rance of the person of the king. ‘ Five-and- 
thirty years, eh! Why you must have known 


the king then?’ * Yes, sir,’ (returned the man) 
‘and his blessed father too; ah, sir, he was 


aking ; 


>) 


Many time when he saw me his bles- 
sed majesty used to say, * Ah! Brown, what, 
at work still—there’s a crown for you, Brown.’ 
‘Those were good times, sir, then.’ * You do 
not know the present king then, eh?’ asked 
his Majesty—* No your honor,’ replied the 
they do say he is as much like his blessed 
old parent as peas—open and generous like, 
sir, you know, 


. take this, said his Majesty, throwing him a 


But every form, whether beautiful or other- | sovereign, * and if any body asks where you 








), sors, 


wily old workman, ‘I never saw him: but) 


—‘ Should you like to see the | 
‘ Then | 


the visage seem settled in a state of profound 
tranquillity. Their proportion, their union, 
and their harmony, seem to mark the sweet 
serenity of the mind, and give a true infor- 
mation of what passes within, But, when the 
soul is excited, the human visage becomes a 
living picture; where the passions are ex- 
pressed with as much delicacy as energy, 


where motion is designated by some corres- 
pondent feature, where every impression 
| anticipates the will, and betrays those hidden 
 aghations. that he would often wish to conceal. 

It is particularly in the eyes that the pas- 
sions are painted; and in which wemay most 
The eye 
seems to belong to the soul more than any 
other organ: it seems soft and tender, as the 
most tumultuous and forceful, It not only 
receives, but transmits thein by sympathy 5 
the observing eye of one catches the secret 
fire from another, and the passion thus often 





readily discover their beginning. 


becomes general, 

A Minacie or Honesty.—At a party the 
other evening, several gentlemen contested 
the honor of having done the most extraordi- 
nary things; a certein gentleman was appoint- 





jed to be the sole judge. One produced his 


after by the jtailor’s bill, with a receipt attached to it—a 
our minds— |} 
i| 


buzz went through the room that could not 
jhe outdone ; when the second proved that he 
had arreste! his tailor for money lent to him. 


\* The pal is his,’ 


*? 


was the universal cry ; 


when athird observed, * Gentleman, I cannot 


boasts of the feats of either of my predeces- 
but I bave returned to the owners two 


‘umbrellas that they have left at my house’ * Pll 
hear no more,’ cried the arbiter—‘ This is 


the very ne plus ultra of honesty and unheard 
of deeds; the prize is yours.’ 


! 
1} 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 

8S. G. J. West Point, N. Y. 2,00; D. K. Westport, Ct. 
$1,00; T.H.D. Phetps. N. ¥. 1,00: B. H.C, West Bridge, 
N. Y. $1.00; H. B. Riehmond, Ms. $100; W. & J. B. 
New-London, Ct. $3,00; L. M. 8S. Pittsfield, Ms. 81,00; 
F. H. Egremont, Ms. $1,00; J.J. BF. Westerly, R.1. $2,00; 
L. W. Ancram, N. Y. $1,00; P. M,. Cherry Valley, N. Y. 
$5,00; A. K. Galena, Il. $1,00. 
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MARRIED, 
At Claverack, on the 23d ult. by the Rev. H. Spencer, 
|| Mr. tra Palmer, of Hillsdale, to Miss Leah Green, of 
Catskill. 





DIED, 

At Buffalo, on the 20th ult. Mrs. Eleanor M’Clanan, in 
the 67th year of her age, formerly of this city. 

At Rondout, on the 19th ult. of Scarlet Paver, Henry W. 
only sonof Mr. Walter and Eliza Crane, aged 2 years 
and 4 months. 

On Wednesday the Lith ult. Sarah, daughter of Charles 
Me Arthur, Eeq. in the 10th year of her age 
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For the Rural Repository. 
A Parody. 
On! that to me the dove’s light wing 
And trackless speed were given, 
That thus my soul might upward spring 
And seek its rest in Heaven. 


For, Oh! though fair earth's landscape glows 
Beneath the tints of even, 

Yet, all is nought to Sharon's rose, 
That blooms so bright in Heaven! 


How oft, when heart to heart is bound, 
The cords apart are riven! 

Then, Oh! how sweet, to fee] no wound— 
To fear no blight in Heaven. 


Oft, too, with doubt and secret sin 
The contrite sou) has striven, 
Transporting prospect, to begin 
A cloudless course in Heaven! 


Then hush, my soul, the waves are dark, 
On which thou art onward driven ; 
Yet every surge which strikes thy bark 
But wafts thee nearer Heaven. 
Milledge cille, 1837. 


U, 





From the New-York Evening Star. 
The Loss of the Mexico, 
BY J. B. PHILLIPS. 
Away, away, the father-land 
Is fading from their sight, 
Fair is the breeze which fills their sails, 
The sky is clear and bright. 


Their hearts with joyous hopes beat high : 
They seek the happy land 

Where freedom smiles and plenty yields 
Her gifts with liberal hand. 


Onward, still onward glides the barque, 
It gallantly doth ride, 

And like a sea bird, lightly skims 
The foam-encrested tide. 


The tempest hangs his murky robe 
Across the boundless skies, 

Loud roars the blast—the angry seas 
In mountain billows rise. 


And many a mother clasps her babe 
In terror to her breast ; 

And many an anxious heartfelt prayer 
TO Heaven is then addressed. 


Wives to their husbands cling in fear ; 
And many a trembling maid 

Weeps on her lover's breast—as there 
No terrors could invade. 


Still madly onward flies the barque ; 
Like an affrighted steed : 

May Heaveu preserve her hapless crew ! 
And safely give her speed. 


Yes she has triumphed o’er the gale 
Their peril now is o'er ; 

And after many weary days, 
They hail the wished for shore. 


The haven is within their sight, 
Now ev ery heart beate high ; 


| 





Tis cloudless, calm, and clear and bright 
The sleeping waters lie. 


Tis chilling cold—the vesse) rides 
Close on a dangerous reef; 

And thro’ the night the booming guns 
Give signals for relief. 


The infant on its mother’s breast, 
Sleeps in that-fearful hour: 

Yet even on its parent stem, 
The cold wind blights the flower. 


All night—no Pilot yet to guide 
The frail and fated barque, 

Now in the hearts—Hope lately cheered, 
Fears gather quick and dark. 


Cold—piercing cold—the slippery decks 
No footing safe afford— 

The spars are gemmed with icicles— 
God help the souls on board! 


She strikes—she strikes—Ah! Heaven be kind, 
The surf breaks o’er her decks; 

In sight of land—in reach of aid— 
That gallant vessel— wrecks. 


The waters gain upon her fast, 
She cannot longer hold; 

Some are engulfed beneath the waves; 
Some perish with the cold. 


A mother—fear has rendered wild, 
Appalled by such alarms— 

Calls, madly calls, upon her child— 
’ Tis frozen in her arms! 


She sinks, she sinks—one hundred souls 
And more, have found their graves, 
Beneath the very water which, 
The shore they sighed for, laves. 


Peace to their soule! Oh, ne’er again 
May destiny renew, 

The story of that fated Barque, 
Tue Mexico ann Crew! 





The Link of Nature. 


Tuene isa kindred tie which knits, 
The mightiest tree that grows, 
To each unheeded leafy gem 
That near it buds or blows. 


The same First Cause created both, 
Nor deemed the transient flower 

Was less unworthy of His care, 
And all sustaining power. 


The same bright sun is felt by each, 
The same soft whispering breeze; 

The light and nurturing dews of heaven, 
They share alike in these. 


But though united thus they seem, 
Rqual they cannot be ; 

We look for beauty in the flower, 
And shelter from the tree. 


What would it boot the fragrant buds, 
To be upraised and share 

The dazzling honors of the great, 
The storms they could not bear. 


The might, too, of the lofty trees, 
If it were once laid low, 

What would preserve the lowly flowers, 
When chilling blasts should blow ? 


’Tis thus in nature and in life, 
Each has a separate lot! 
To some 18 


7, ak 


given a gilded dome 


ne a peace ful cot. 
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March. 


i BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 


Tue stormy Marci is come at last, 
With wind, and cloud, and changing skies ; 
1} I hear the rustling of the blast, 
That through the snowy valley flies. 
Ah! passing few are they who speak, 
Wild, stormy month, in praise of thee ; 
Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak, 
Thou art a welcome month to me. 
For thou to northern lands again, 
The glad and glorious sun dost bring, 
And thou hast joined the gentle train, 
i} And wear'st the gentle name of Spring. 
And, in thy reign of blast and storm, 
Smiles many a long, bright, sunny day, 
When the changed winds are soft and warm, 
And heaven puts on the blue of May. 
Thon bring’ st the hope of those calm skies, 
And that soft time of sunny showers, 
| When the wide bloom, on earth that lies, 
Seems of a brighter world than ours. 





From the Monument. 

| Othcr Days. 

| lr makes me sad to sit and think 
Of other, happier hours, 

When life was light, and care was not 
And alll eulled was flowers. 


| The hours of youth and youthful glee, 
On golden wings they flew, 

And left gray hairs and age with me, 
I wish 1 had flown too. 


For Iam weary of the world 
I'in weary of its care ; 





If there’s a better one than this, 
I'll try and travel there. 

The flow’ rs of this, are only sweet, 
When they are in their bloom 

And that’s not long, for some cold wind 





Soon sweeps them to the tomb. 


a 
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A. SLODVARD, 
|Printer, Bookseller & Stationer, 
| Nv. 135, Cor. of Warren and Third Sts. Hudson, 
Has constantly for sale, at his Bookstore, a general assort- 
|ment of School Books now in use, which will be sold on 
|| the lowest terms; also, a great variety of Mis@@ilancous 
i] Books, Bibles ofall sizes, Blank Books, Writing, Letter and 
Wrapping Paper, Lawyers and Justices’ Blanks, Writing 
jand Printing Ink, Shaker Garden Seeds,School Certificates, 
‘Toy Books, Pictures, Stationary, &c. &c. which will be 
| sold on reasonable terms 
! XR" Cash paid for Clean Cotton and Linen Rags. 
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| JOR PASONW LING, 
Executed with neatness, accuracy and despateh, at the 
| office of the Rurat Revosrrory, No. 135, Cor. of Warren 
and Third Streets, such as 
| Books, Pamphlets, Cards, Checks, Handbills 

of every description, on the best of type, and on as reason- 
able terms, as at any office in the city. 





THE RURAL REPOSITORY, 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, AT HUDSON, N. ¥. BY 
1 Win. B. Stoddard. 

It is printed in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume. 

TERMS.— One Dollar per annum in advance, or One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three months 
from the time of subscribing. Any person, who will remit 
as Five Dollars, free of postage. shall receive siz copies, 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of 
postage, shall receive twelve copies, and one copy of either 
of the previous volumes. 7 No subscriptions received 
for less than one year. All the back numbers furnished 
to new subscribers 

iy All orders and Communications nist be post paid, 
Lloreccive attention 














